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Texas Demos United, 
Jack Says in Wichita 


WICHITA FALLS 

Sen. John Kennedy touched 
down at two Panhandle air- 
ports Thursday in a quick sec- 
ond visit to Texas five days be- 
fore the election. 

The Democratic candidate, en 
route to Oklahoma City, Chicago, 
and the East, seemed considerably 
more relaxed and sportive than in 
his earlier El] Paso to Texarkana 
tour Acknowledging the close- 
ness of the state campaign, how- 
ever, he stressed the endorsement 
by state officeholders of the party 
ticket and expressed incredulity 


Willie Morris 


that Texas, home of Democratic 
congressional leaders, would go 
Republican. He urged the election 
of a Democratic president to lead 
a Democratic congress. 

Sen. Johnson accompanied Ken- 
nedy to both Amarillo and Wich- 
ita Falls. As before, Kennedy 
strongly emphasized the Johnson 
candidacy and described the tick- 
et as being ‘in succession to 
Franklin Roosevelt and John 
Garner.”’ 

Police at Wichita Falls esti- 
mated 20,000 at the airport rally. 
Newsmen placed the number be- 
tween 6,000-7,000. 

There was a gathering at the 
airport over an hour before the 
campaign plane landed. By the 
time the celebrities arrived sha- 
dows had lengthened across the 
runway to the speakers’ stand and 
chilling breezes whipped into the 
crowd. 

A tiny black dog raced across 
the runway and cowboys on horse- 
back pranced around the “LBJ 
Campaign Special’’ as it wheeled 
to a stop. The Altus high school 
band broke into a march number. 

Kennedy appeared at the door 
of the plane first, then deferred 
to Johnson, who led the way down 








a red carpet to the rostrum. Sen- 
ators Ralph Yarborough of Texas, 
Clinton Anderson of New Mexico, 
and Mike Mansfield of Montana 
were also in the party. 

Kennedy smiled broadly and 
waved into a sea of bobbing ban- 
ners and posters. There were a 
number of iridescent skeletons on 
long poles, labeled ‘‘Nixon on 
November 9."’ Other signs pro- 
claimed ‘‘Wichita County for Ken- 
nedy,”” and “Down with Tricky 
Dick.”’ 

Cong. Frank Ikard, emceeing 
the hurried program, said ‘‘When 
the smoke clears away Tuesday, 
the Lone Star State of Texas will 
be in the Democratic column.”’ 
He then introduced Mrs. Mar- 
garet Price, vice-chairman of the 
Democratic national executive 
committee; Mrs. Peter Lawford, 
Sen. Kennedy’s sister; and Mrs. 
Ladybird Johnson. 

“The campaign began just 
about here,’’ Ladybird said, ‘‘and 
here we are back with the people 
we know and love best, the people 
who made it possible fo: Lyndon 
to embark on this great adven- 
ture.”’ 

Sen. Yarborough, describing 
this election as “the most mo- 
mentous in our times,’’ said every 
Democratic candidate and state 
officer except one is supporting 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket. Tak- 
ing some sharp pokes at ‘‘old Al- 
lan Shivers,’’ he said the “Repub- 
lican press’’ has been lauding the 
ex-governor ‘“‘but failed to men- 
tion his two greatest accomplish- 
ments—the veterans’ land board 
and the insurance commission. 

“Here on the plains of Amer- 
ica,” Yarborough concluded, 
**you’ve come to hear the man to 
lead America.’’ He called Ken- 
nedy ‘‘the fighting Irishman from 
Boston.”’ 


Sen. Johnson said, “I come 





(Continued on Page 2) 





‘Farm Depression’ 
Laid to » Republicans 


Sen. Kennedy Pony ~~ sat s 
handling of the farm question 
employs ‘‘the blackmailer’s tactic 
of distorted threats’’ in a pre- 
pared text circulated at Amarillo 
airport Thursday. An estimated 
4,000 turned out for the dusty, 
windy rally. 

“The farm depression,’’ Ken- 
nedy said in the prepared text, 
“hurts every industry which sells 
to the farmer; it is a central com- 
ponent of our current economic 
distress. 

“It is precisely because his own 
program does not meet the farm- 
er’s needs that Mr. Nixon has 
fallen back on the blackmailers’ 
tactic of distorted threats—of 
threats to the consumer and 
threats to the farmer,” the state- 
ment said. 

“But the only possible conse- 
quences of such tactics is to fo- 
ment bitterness and distrust be- 





tween city and farm. And this 
adds new burdens to the stagger- 
ing load already borne by the 
farm community. Mr. Nixon, not 
satisfied with having used full 
powers of the federal government 
to get rid of the farmer, is now 
trying to enlist all consumers in 
a new campaign against the farm 
community.”’ 

Nixon’s farm plan for consump- 
tion of surplus crops is a ‘‘boon- 
doggle,’’ he charged. 

Kennedy discarded the text of 
the speech and spoke off-the-cuff. 
“Every Texan is willing to face 
the facts of life,’’ he said. “Texas 
is a part of the nation. Texas leads 
in the U.S. Congress. In the House 
and the Senate Texas has been a 
Democratic leader for 100 years. 
I ask Texas to raise the banner 
November 8.”’ 

The noise of a jet preparing for 
takeoff interrupted the candidate 

(Continued on Page 2) 





* * 
Religious Issue 
Takes Odd Turns 


“The religious issue” has 
taken many surprising turns in 
Texas during the last full week 
before the national election. 

“Reformation Sunday’ events 
in Texas were highlighted by re- 
marks advocating that voters 
make their decisions on a broad 
base of issues rather than on the 
religious question alone as well 
as by warnings against Catholic 
influence in the country. 

The Baptist Standard, official 
magazine of the Southern Bap- 
tists in Texas, editorialized Nov. 
2 that Vice-President Nixon had 
been “vague, ambiguous, and eva- 
sive’ on federal aid to public 
schools while Senator Kennedy 
“opposes federal aid to parochial 
schools or an envoy to the Vati- 
can."’ Their respective churches 
take stands contrary to the two 
major candidates’ views, said the 
editorial, explicitly leaving to the 
individual Baptist the question, 
which candidate could better re- 
sist breaches in the wall of sepa- 
ration between church and state. 

The president of the Baptist 
General Convention of Texas, at 
its meeting in Lubbock, declared 
that the Catholic Church is out to 
“dominate the world’ but also 
noted that some “outstanding 
members”’ of the Catholic Church 
have issued amazing challenges 
to the Vatican concerning reli- 
gious freedom..: 

An unremittingly anti-Kennedy 
talk was delivered to reporters in 
Lubbock by Dr. Ramsey Pollard, 
president of the 9,000,000-member 
Southern Baptist Convention. Re- 
peatedly saying he spoke only as 
an individual, Pollard called Ken- 
nedy “a bigot in some ways,”’ 
said he would vote against Ken- 
nedy even if he was not a Catho- 
lic because of his ‘immaturity, 
rashness, and socialistic leanings,”’ 
and declared himself for Nixon. 

The Baptists themselves adopt- 
ed an impartial resolution advo- 
cating that Baptists study their 
own church-state headaches and 
urging them ‘‘to examine the po- 
sition on separation of church and 
state of every candidate for public 
office at every level of American 
life in the light of his statements, 
sincerity, and stamina,’’ then 
maintaining “continued vigilance 
during the term of a candidate’s 
office.’’ 

The major established denomi- 
national ministers in Dallas and 
Houston did not speak on the 
church-state question on Refor- 
mation Sunday. Rev. W. A. Cris- 
well, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Dallas, explained his 
own silence on the issue last Sun- 
day by saying the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention does not officially 
observe Reformation Sunday. 

In Austin, 1,000 persons filled 
the sanctuary of University Meth- 
odist Church and another 100 
watched on closed-circuit TV in 
a nearby room as Rev. James 
William Morgan opposed consid- 
ering religion “the deciding issue”’ 
and warned of ‘‘the terrible con- 
sequences of our common life’’ of 
religious division in politics. 


Dick Hits High Tomei 
Radicals, and Reuther 


SAN ANTONIO 
HOUSTON 

Warning against radicalism, 
Walter Reuther “calling the 
tune in the White House,” high 
taxes, and “the federalization 
of our basic institutions,” Vice 
President Nixon tuned his final 
pre-election tour of Texas to 
a high pitch of economic con 
servatism. 

He also suggested that “the 
policy of Acheson, the policy 
of Kennedy” would lead to war 
or surrender, and turning to 
ward the Alamo in San An 
tonio, he asked what would 
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have happened if its defenders 
had thought it was indefensi 
ble. 

His crowds in San Antonio anc 
Houston were very substantially 
larger than those attracted by 
Senator Kennedy in the same cit 
ies. Nixon himself, evidently 


2 


braced by President Eisenhower's 


endorsement and campaigning for 
him, was fighting hard and exud 
ed a feeling of a confident under 
dog. He worked rapidly throug! 
crowds of well-wishers, shaking 
hands and talking constantly 

Democrats who voted for 
most radical program ever adv« 
cated by a political candidate 
the United States’’ would be ‘‘di 
loyal to the true principles of the 
Democratic Party,’’ he said 
San Antonio. ‘‘The party 
Schlesinger Reuther 
Bowles is not the party of Jeffer 
son and Jackson and Wilson 
the party of Texas as well.”’ 

The Democratic platform, 
said, ‘‘would federalize the inst 
tutions of this country’’ 
“your money.”’ ‘“‘I do not want t 
send down to Washington 
hard-earned dollars’’ for this pi 
pose, he said. 

He said that the Democrat 
“low-interest rate policy, 
called’’ and ‘‘political control 
the Federal Reserve Systen 
would be a blow to old-age per 
sioners whose dollars would ther 
by become less valuable. 

The Republicans have program 
for the health of the aged 
social security, he said, but th 
are based, not only on what 
federal government does, but 
“what government’ encouragé 
180 million free Americans to 
for themselves.”’ 


Demanding to know wheth 








(Continued on Page 8) 


‘Disgustingly Vague’ 
DALLAS 

The Nov. 2 issue of the 
Baptist Standard prints an 
equal number of letters for 
Kennedy and for Nixon. One 
letter-writer to the magazine 
of Texas Baptists asked 
“What is Mr. Nixon’s positior 
on the religious issue? It 
seems very vague to me. 
and Editor E. S. James re 
plied: “It is disgustingly 
vague.”’ 


| dential candidates 


| 191,425 











Kennedy would raise taxes, ‘‘raise 
through deficit spending,”’ 
abandon part of his program, 
declared, “I will not allow 
to be spent in Wash- 
that can be spent better 
San Antonio, Texas.’’ 
want bigger federal 
control of your edu- 
onal system, control of the 
dical system,’’ vote for Ken- 
Nixon said. 
Reuther ‘Control’ 
ng on a large part of or- 
ed labor through the Reuther 
Nixon released to the 
traveling with him, as ex- 
s from his Houston remarks, 
ternent saying that if Ken- 
is elected, ‘‘Walter Reuther, 
: leader turned radical 
cian, will have a lot to do 
ailing the tune in the White 
with regard to economic 
and presidential appoint- 
The chances are that Reu- 
name and control Mr. 
edy’s Secretary of Labor.”’ 
did not say this to the 
e-guessed 50,000 who turned 
to hear him at Hermann Park; 
the release, of course, was 
his approved state- 


aoilar 


you 


rnment, 


House 


will 


ViIAON 


ptead as 


> religious issue was worked 
Nixon condemned a pam- 
listributed by  Reuther’s 
orkers’ union. ‘‘The  scur- 
pamphlet . .. stated that a 
for my opponent is a vote 
liberty and a vote for me is a 
for bigotry,’’ the Nixon state- 
(Reuther has apolo- 
the pamphlet.) 
dove-tailed with a state- 
Houston by a group of 
jlics for Nixon charging that 
sdy supporters were trying 
religious issue alive. 
minded Americans. will 
y question the kind of en- 
! the recently enacted 
eform bill would have un- 
Reuther - nominated - and - 
ated Secretary of Labor,”’ 
ment said. 
Neither Reuther nor any other 
business, or other leader 
will have a key to the back door 
r even the side door of the White 
if he is elected, Nixon 
Nothing could be worse than 
president to be “a cap- 


said 


the 


ment 


labor 


House’ 
said 


for any 


"| tive of a political boss like Walter 


Reuther.’’ 
his Houston speech he said 
“must not follow a pied 
from Boston down a road 
aster.’’ He said Kennedy was 
Continued on Page 2) 


Texas 1928-1956 


Texas votes for the major resi- 
since 1 
1928, Hoover 367,036, Smith 441,- 


032 


1932 





Roosevelt 760,348, Hoover 


| 97,959. 


1936, Roosevelt 734,485, Landon 
"1340, Roosevelt 840,151, Willkie 
ree ee 

Dewey 


1948, Truman 1750,7 


700, 
| 282,240 (Thurmond, States’ Rights, 
| 106,969). 


1952, Eisenhower 1,102,878, Stev- 


| enson 969 


1956, Eisenhower 1,080,619, Stev- 


'enson $59,958. 








Nixon’s Texas Pitch 
Sharply Conservative 


(Continued from Page 1) 
helping cause a slump by predict- 
ing it. He said Kennedy, ‘“‘in that 
little-boy manner of his—you 
know, very innocent,’’ said he 
would consult with Eisenhower on 
how to prevent it. Nixon likened 
this to “the little boy in the neigh- 
borhood”’ telling the fire chief he 
would help him stop a fire he had 
started. 

Just before arriving in Texas 
Nixon said Kennedy and Johnson 
had beeff on every side of every 
important issue, had voted signif- 
icantly differently in Congress, 
and were a blur as a ticket. In 
Texas, however, his sharpest 
thrust against Johnson came dur- 
ing his warm endorsement of 
John Tower for the U.S. Senate in 
Houston. Commending Tower for 
courage, Nixon said: 

“I use that word ‘courage’ ad- 
visedly. He’s willing to run for 
one office alone—he doesn’t ask 
for two.”’ 

He was greeted by 1500 at the 
San Antonio airport. His motor- 
cade was routed through wealthy 
Alamo Heights, where mobs 
turned out for him—cars double- 
parked along the way for 20 or 
25 blocks. Police chief George 
Bichsel estimated the crowd at 
Alamo Plaza at 20,000; estimates 
of Kennedy’s there ranged from 
5,000 to 15,000. 

Cecil Sisson, chairman of Har- 
ris County Democrats for Nixon- 
Lodge, said 600 persons had tried 
to call every person in the Hous- 
ton phone book. ‘“‘We went page 
by page,’’ he said. Nixon support- 
ers in San Antonio sent out 50,000 
pieces of literature and bought 
countless radio spot announce- 
ments to boost the turnout there. 


‘Whining Spirit’ Hit 

Preliminary speakers in San An- 
tonio included Ike Kampmann, 
GOP state Senate candidate, who 
condemned “higher taxes’’; Jim 
Helland, GOP House candidate 
who opposed “the welfare social- 
ist state’ and “the traitorous 
Judas from Johnson City’; and 
Henry Catto, another Republican 
House candidate who spoke 
against ‘“‘radicals and racketeers”’ 
among Democrats. 

Nixon laid a wreath beneath 
Jim Bowie's portrait and posed 
with Mrs. Nixon there. Mrs. Nix- 
on seemed strained and a little 
tired, but Nixon did not. “I'll be 
back,’’ he said as they left the 
Alamo. 

He told the crowd they were the 
largest political gathering ever 
assembled at the Alamo (as 
Kampmann had earlier quoted the 
U.S. marshal). This meant Texas 
and the nation would go Republi- 
can, he declared. Democratic na- 
tional leaders had been taking 
Texans for granted, he said. He 
called on Democrats to think not 
of their party first, but of Amer- 
ica. 

Eisenhower kept the peace by 
being firm, strong, and not bel- 
ligerent, he said. But Kennedy 
would “‘slice off a bit of freedom 
and turn it over to the communists 
because it’s indefensible and it's 
only a few miles from the enemy.”’ 





Kennedy had said Eisenhower 


could apologize to Khrushchev at 
Paris for U-2, and in Cuba pro- 
posed government intervention; 
“he shot from the hip, but not 
like a Texan, he missed the mark, 
believe me,"’ Nixon said. “‘As a 
candidate he’s taken back all 
three of these positions, but when 
you're president, it’s for keeps.’’ 

The White House, he said, could 
not be used as “a _ training 
school."’ 

What was needed, he concluded, 
was not “the whining spirit’ of 
his opponent. “What if the men 
in the Alamo had thought the 
Alamo was indefensible? What if 
they had been thinking about how 
close the enemy was?’’ 

What was needed, he said, was 
“the spirit of the Alamo. The pol- 
icy of weakness, the policy of 
Acheson, the policy of Kennedy, 
would lead to surrender,”’ he said. 

What does the country need? 
“It’s faith. Faith in the rightness 
of their cause, faith in their God, 
faith in their country, faith in 
their ideals. . . . If you believe 
Cabot Lodge and I have this faith, 
give us your support.”’ 


‘Below the Belt’ 

As a member of the traveling 
national press put it, this was “‘the 
speech’’ Nixon has been deliver- 
ing, with variations, nationwide. 
At one point, several of the re- 
porters said in unison with him, 
at the point about the presidency 


allowing no mistakes, “‘it’s.. . for 
. keeps’? and laughed. 
Thad Hutcheson, GOP Texas 


chairman, told the Houston rally 
that ‘“‘Texas is going to go with 
vengeance’ for Nixon. Albert 
Fay, GOP national committeeman, 
said the crowd was four times 
Kennedy’s in Houston. 

Nixon gave basically the same 
talk at Houston as at San Antonio. 
He noted that Eisenhower ‘‘called 
me while I was at the Alamo and 
said by all means when you're in 
Texas give my best to my friends, 
my homefolks, in Texas,’”’ so he 
was doing that. He spoke of James 
Byrnes of South Carolina as “a 
great American,”’ and of ‘‘another 
great American, Allan Shivers.’’ 

Eisenhower cleaned up the mess 
in Washington, Nixon said. He 
“brought peace, avoided surren- 
der." The nation enjoyed ‘‘the 
greatest prosperity we've ever 
had. ... Do you want to repudiate 
it?’’ he asked. ‘‘No,”’ roared the 
crowd. 

“I am sick and tired of hearing 
my opponent run down the presi- 
dent of the United States and his 
administration,”’ Nixon exclaimed. 
“After he hit below the belt he 
said, ‘Oh, I didn’t mean Eisen- 
hower, I meant Nixon.’ . . . How 
did Houston become the sixth city 
in the nation if we’ve been stand- 
ing still all these years? He can’t 
prove that when he fights with 
the tru 

The U.S. has more schools, hos- 
pitals, social security, jobs, and 
“a better life for our people’ than 
ever before, Nixon told the Hous- 
ton meeting. 

Under Truman, he charged, 600,- 
0000 people went to the commu- 
nists. ‘‘Yalta, Potsdam ... you 
remember the wooly-heads and 
all the rest,’’ he said. 
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Kennedy Blasts Oil Cuts 


(Continued from Page 1) 
back home tonight, back where 
I started from.’’ He has visited 
“40 states and traveled more than 
50,000 miles’’ in the campaign. 

“The Democratic campaign is 
in high gear, we can’t be stopped 
and they’re not gonna catch us.”’ 
The Democrats are going to carry 
both houses of Congress, he said. 

“I'm proud to be associated with 
the men in that Congress—with 
your great junior senator, Ralph 
Yarborough,’’ and with Frank 
Ikard, Johnson said. 

“The big issue in this campaign 
and the big question is whether 
you'll have a Democratic leader 
to lead that Congress or a Repub- 
lHican leader. I came here today 
from New York to present to you 
that fighting Irishman from Mas- 
sachusetts—’’ extending a hand in 
Kennedy’s direction, his conclud- 
ing words were drowned out by 
the cheering. 

Speaking in his familiar rapid 
staccato, head inclined to right or 
to left, Kennedy made his talk 
without notes. Johnson leaned 
forward in his chair to listen. Oc- 
casionally he and Kennedy ex- 
changed light comments during 
the applause. 

“I’m delighted to be in this dis- 
trict and in Texas, asking for your 
support in this election,’’ Ken- 
nedy began. Referring to the 21 
Democratic congressmen from 
Texas, Democratic senators and 
officeholders, Kennedy asked 
“Can you imagine if this country 
elects a Democratic Congress— 
House and Senate’’ it would also 
elect Dick Nixon president? 

In 1952, he said, Nixon ques- 
tioned Adlai Stevenson's loyalty. 
“In 1954 he called Truman a tral- 
tor. In 1960 he called me a liar. 
In 1960 he called Lyndon John- 
son an ignoramus.”’ 

Kennedy asked if Johnson, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, or Cong. 
Ikard could work with Nixon as 
president. “‘I think when Demo- 
cratic leaders’ from Congress ‘‘go 
to the White House or the Capitol 
they ought to sit down with a 
Democratic president,’’ he said. 

“Grover Cleveland once said, 
“What good is a politician—or a 
political party—unless it stands 
for something?”’ 

‘‘What possible use is it to show 
confidence in your speaker, your 
senators, your governor, your 
congressmen, and then elect a 
Republican president?’’ 

Kennedy said he ‘‘can't believe 
a state noted for its vitality can 
possibly choose to put Dick Nixon 
i.. the White House.’’ 

Four times the U.S. Senate has 
elected Johnson majority leader, 
Kennedy said. He and Johnson 
now have the endorsement of 
Texas’ Democratic leaders, ‘‘and 
I believe on November 8 we're 
going to have the endorsement 
of Texas.”’ 

Kennedy said he heard that two 
members of the administration 


Amarillo Stop 


(Continued from Page 1) 
for several minutes. ‘‘While we 
were waiting,’’ Kennedy said aft- 
erwards, “I’ve been trying to 
think of something the Republi- 
cans have done for Texas. I can’t 
think of a single .thing. Maybe 
you can.” 

In his introduction, Johnson 
said the nation has responded to 
Kennedy’s campaign because ‘“‘his 
message has been national rather 
than sectional. They have respond- 
ed because he has spoken the lan- 
guage of truth and candor, not the 
language of double talk and innu- 
endo.”” He said Kennedy would 
be president of “all the people, 
regardless of race, creed, or sec- 
tion.”” 

Kennedy had flown to Amarillo 
from Albuquerque: He made the 
one-hour hop to Wichita Falls on 
Johnson’s chartered plane. 





came to Texas two days ago with 
a plan for restrictions on oil im- 
ports. ‘‘We’ve been trying to do 
that for two years,”’ he said. ‘‘Now 
they come along and join us a 
few days before the election.”’ 

“I don’t care how many rescue 
squads”’ are working for Nixon, 
Kennedy said, referring to ‘‘Rock- 
efeller, Lodge, and Eisenhower. 
And I won’t care if they add 
Dewey, Landon, and Hoover."’ 

Kennedy said he understands 
Thomas E. Dewey has offered 
Nixon ‘‘a job in his law office. 
I don’t know what he’s going to 
do," Kennedy said, ‘‘but I know 
what the United States is going 
to do.”’ 

“Eight days a month an oil well 
now works in the state of Texas,”’ 
he said. “Eight years ago that oil 
well worked 20 days a month.” 

Kennedy charged that Nixon 
had to take President Eisenhower 
with him to get out crowds in 
New York. 

“Who do you think will speak 
well for Texas—Cabot Lodge, or 
Lyndon Johnson? I'll speak for 
Massachusetts,”” he said, and 
pointing emphatically to Johnson 
“and he’ll speak for Texas. 


“Lyndon Johnson and I,’ he 





said, ‘“‘stand in succession to 
Franklin Roosevelt and John 
Garner—and as they did in 1932, 
we're going to win this election.” 

Kennedy said on election night 
he would not want “‘Lyndon to 
call me and say, we’re losing 
Texas. I want him to call me and 
say, ‘We’re winning the election.’ 

“This is an important election 
in this country, in Texas, in this 
district. Mr. Nixon may have the 
president of the United States, 
but we have the people.”’ 

He described the Republicans 
as “‘elephants in a circus, follow- 
ing each other around, grabbing 
the tail in front.’’ 

Farmers, he said, are ‘“‘unable 
to make a go of it.’’ The Benson 
program has “liquidated the farm- 
er.”’ How many ranches in Texas, 
he asked, “will be around when 
they pour that surplus onto the 
market? It will ruin them.’’ 

Kennedy’s voice suddenly fal- 
tered, and he said hoarsely, with 
a smile, “It’s going to last five 
more days, but that’s enough.”’ 

He concluded: ‘‘Right here in 
the heart of Texas, Lyndon John- 
son and Frank Ikard and the peo- 
ple of Texas are going Democratic 
in this election.’’ 








Predictions, Speeches 


AUSTIN 

Last-week Texas campaign de- 
velopments: 

Dallas News predicted a razor- 
thin victory for Kennedy in Texas. 
Newsweek called Texas a tossup; 
Time said Nixon will carry it. 
Democrats quoted a Lou Harris 
poll giving Kennedy Texas 49- 
41%. San Antonio Light gave 
Bexar to Kennedy by 1,000 or 
2,000 votes. El Paso Herald-Post 
polled voters and came up with 
31-21 for Kennedy one day, 38-34 
for Kennedy another. SMU stu- 
dents voted 1616-409 for Nixon, 
and Hardin-Simmons _§ students 
voted 431-108 for Nixon in straw 
polls. Dallas Times-Herald poll 
gave Dallas to Nixon, 56-44% (Ei- 
senhower got 65% of Dallas in 
1956.) A GOP source in Washing- 
ton gave Texas to Nixon, 53-47%. 

A poll of dailies in Texas by 
the Lufkin News showed that of 
those answering, 28 with circula- 
tion of 1,671,801 have endorsed 
Nixon and 26 with circulation of 
449,628 have endorsed Kennedy. 
Both the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram and the Dallas Times-Her- 


ald endorsed Nixon-Lodge, and 
then Johnson for senator. 
On the Democratic side: Sen. 


Johnson said in Austin that Nixon 
is trying to ride Ike “‘piggy-back’”’ 
into the White House, thanked 
ministers in the state for keeping 
down religious divisions, predict- 
ed a Democratic majority in Texas 
of 150,000-200,000, and said ‘‘Tex- 
ans do not miss the point of closed 
service stations, shut-down refin- 
eries, shut-down oil wells, lay- 
ee 

Texas, Johnson said om TV and 
before audiences, will “suffer a 
black eye before the nation’’ if 
it votes GOP while the country 
goes Democratic. ‘‘Texans who 
cannot lead Texas cannot lead the 
nation,’’ he said. He condemned 
what he called “the most vicious 
anti-Kennedy campaign being 
made anywhere in the U.S.”’ (in 
Texas). 

Sen. Kefauver, Tenn., said in 
Dallas Kennedy would sweep the 
nation but for the religious issue 
and spoke of the irony that Lodge 
has advocated separation of church 
and state in a ‘‘cynical grab for 
votes.”’ 

Speaker Sam Rayburn said in 
Denton that unless the trend 
changes Kennedy will win; he 
repeated that there was no reli- 
gious test when Kennedy was de- 
fending his country in war. 

In Orange Gov. Price Daniel 
said GOP talk about oil depletion 





allowance was an attempt to 
“cover up’’ the Republicans’ fail- 
ure to curb excessive foreign oil 
imports. Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
debated GOP chairman Thad 
Hutcheson in Houston and made 
an eight-speech tour of the city 
for Kennedy-Johnson. Byron Skel- 
ton, Democratic national commit- 
teeman, condemned ex-Gov. Shiv- 
ers as a “‘turncoat’’ traveling un- 
der ‘false colors.’ 

The main Republican play the 
last week: argument that the Dem- 
ocrats are threatening the state 
with what Hutcheson called “re- 
prisals.’’ Hutcheson said the warn- 
ings say: Don’t cross Johnson “or 
else.’’ John Tower, Johnson’s op- 
ponent, said Kennedy-Johnson 
forces are “threatening various 
cities with the loss of Air Force 


bases, dams, and other federal 
projects .. .”’ 
Tower also said—in Austin— 


that ““LBJ’’ owns the only TV sta- 
tion and that he, Tower, would 
not put barriers in the way of a 
second one. Johnson, he said, is 
“a pretty good businessman to 
become a multimillionaire on a 
senator’s salary.’’ Tower called 
Johnson an “irresponsible hypo- 
crite’’ for condemning religious 
prejudice, Tower pointing to H. L. 
Hunt’s admission he mailed out 
anti-Catholic pamphlets to boost 
Johnson before the convention. 
(Hunt endorsed Kennedy.) 

Shivers predicted a Nixon vic- 
tory of 52.5% in Texas. In San 
Antonio he charged, ‘‘Kennedy 
would have said the Alamo could 
not be defended and should be 
surrendered.’’ Gov. Daniel, in op- 
posing the platform but backing 
the candidates of the Democrats, 
is ‘‘pretzel-shaped,’’ Shivers said. 

In a speech at Charleston, S.C., 
telecast over 42 Texas stations and 
South-wide, Shivers said Kennedy 
is for a managed America, votes 
with Hubert Humphrey and 

inst the South, and is giving 
rimers ‘‘cruel hokum.”’ 

Sen. Bush, Conn., said Johnson’s 
double defeat would be the great- 
est political event of the century. 

GOP spokesmen warned of ir- 
regularities—of Nixon being 
“counted out’’—and denied that 
voters may not split the ticket. 

D. A. Henry Wade of Dallas 
ruled that voters must vote both 
for the presidential and vice-pres- 
idential candidates of either one 
of the parties or their votes will 
be invalidated. Ed Drake, Dallas 
County Democratic chairman who 
is sympathetic to the Nixon ticket, 
resigned his post as of Dec. 1. 
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WHY | AM FOR NIXON 


A Republican View 


It is the glory of the Ameri- 
can party system, and a major 
source of strength for the na- 
tion, that each party represents 
a wide diversity of views, that 
we resolve our differences at 
the party conventions, and 
that in November the choice 
for the voter is between two 
broadly similar programs, each 
intended to appeal to the man 
in the middle, with Senator 
Goldwater and Senator Javits 
united on one side, while Wal- 
ter Reuther and Ben Ramsey 
make common cause on the 
other. 

When, as in 1860, the party me- 
chanisms fail to perform this func- 
tion and leave the voter free to 
choose between extreme positions 
on a grave national issue, disaster 
is likely to be the result. Thus I 
am glad that this year both parties 
are offering programs which 
would have seemed impossibly 
liberal even twelve years ago and 
that both candidates are men of 
such ability and intellect that the 
nation will thrive, whatever Tues- 
day’s outcome. 


Charles A. Wright 


But even though the programs 
and the men are similar, they are 
not the same. There are four major 
reasons which persuade me that 
America will be best served by 
the election of Dick Nixon. 

I have more confidence in Mr. 

Nixon’s wise administration of 
foreign policy than I do in Sena- 
tor Kennedy’s. The policies them- 
selves of the two candidates are, 
happily, virtually indistinguish- 
able. But in an era of personal 
diplomacy and push-button war, 
the soundness of a president’s first 
judgment may decide the fate of 
the nation. Mr. Nixon has partici- 
pated in the making of executive 
decisions as to foreign policy; 
Senator Kennedy has not. Mr. 
Nixon has experience in personal 
diplomacy; Senator Kennedy has 
not. 

Twice during this campaign 
Senator Kennedy has had to re- 
treat from ill-advised foreign 
policy pronouncements. Even the 
New York Times calls his prom- 
ise to “strengthen’”’ and “support’’ 
anti-Castro forces a ‘‘blunder.’’ 
Fortunately he has backed off 
from this, and now says that his 








- bold words promised nothing more 


of substance that a few radio and 
TV programs. Senator Kennedy’s 
present position is that he would 
defend Quemoy and Matsu if an 
attack on those islands were a 
prelude to an attack on Formosa. 
Yet in the second debate he as- 
serted flatly it would be a ‘‘mis- 
take’’ to defend them under some 
circumstances but not others, and 
he proposed drawing the line to 
exclude the offshore islands. 

The Vice President, on the other 
hand, has consistently adhered to 
the administration policy. 

The next president will not be 
able to retract several weeks later 
what he tells Khrushchev at the 
summit, nor will he have time for 
second thoughts in evaluating am- 
biguous evidence that Russian 
missiles are headed toward the 
United States. On the record, 
there is reason to think Mr. Nixon 
is more likely to be right the 
first time. 

The Democratic fiscal policy 

is either unknowable or un- 
workable. Again even the New 
York Times, though endorsing 
Senator Kennedy, expresses ‘‘con- 
cern’’ about this question. In one 
breath the Senator promises low 
interest rates but guarantees the 
continued independence of the 
Federal Reserve Board. He can’t 
have both. The Democrats prom- 
ise ‘“‘no increase in present tax 
rates,’ the Senator says “I am 
committed to a balanced budget,’’ 
and yet candidate and party both 





offer new and expensive federal 
programs. They can’t have all 
three. 

Artifically low interest rates are 
politically popular. They are also 
inevitably inflationary, and would 
speed the very flow of gold away 
from the United States which Sen- 
ator Kennedy justly deplores. 

The Democrats engage in dou- 
ble-talk when they suggest that 
increased expenditures are pos- 
sible without raising taxes and 
without a deficit. 

The Republican Party believes 

that the federal government 
cannot stand idly by where there 
are problems in our national life 
which individuals, or smaller units 
of government, are unable to 
solve. But we believe also that 
federal intervention is not de- 
sirable where it is not necessary. 
The Democrats, as I understand 
them, believe that the federal 
government should help us wheth- 
er we need it or not. 

Take school aid for example. 
Republicans agree that there is 
a temporary shortage of school- 
rooms which the federal govern- 
ment must help alleviate, but we 
think a one-shot program, with 
the money distributed according 
to need, will solve this problem. 
The Democrats want a permanent 
school aid program with the 
money handed out regardless of 
need. Such a program—aside from 
the fact it is unnecessary—offers 
a very real danger of federal con- 
trol of the local school. Despite 
Senator Kennedy’s protestations, 
the fact is that federal grants-in- 
aid are always accompanied by 
federal standards and federal con- 
trols. 

There are plenty of other ex- 
amples. We support federal as- 
sistance for medical care to those 
aged persons who need such as- 
sistance. The Democrats want to 
give such aid to all old people, 
rich and poor alike. We wanted to 
give $53 million to those areas 
which everyone agrees were de- 
pressed. The Democrats would 
have given no more to those areas, 
but they would have given an 
extra $346 million for areas which 
are not seriously depressed. The 
Democrats promise federal aid to 
commuter railroads, though such 
railroads serve the wealthiest 
areas in the land, areas where the 
states and cities can meet the 
problem, and in some instances 
already do. One need not be a 
states’-righter to conclude that 
the Democratic policy is one of 
“‘too much, too soon.”’ 

I have more confidence in 

Dick Nixon, the man, than I 
do in Jack Kennedy, the man. I 
cannot vote for a candidate who 
to this day does not view McCar- 
thyism as an issue of moral prin- 
ciple, as is said of Kennedy by 
his own friendly biographer. Mr. 
Nixon’s record in this area is 
not perfect, but his personal par- 
ticipation in the Hiss hearings is 
a model of how a responsible law- 
yer and congressman can investi- 
gate Communism without threat- 
ening civil liberties. I am proud 
that Mr. Nixon refused to let Mc- 
Carthy campaign for him in 1950, 
that he denounced McCarthyism 
before the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings, and that, according to Mc- 
Carthy himself, it was the Vice 
President who organized the op- 
position to him which led to the 
censure vote, a vote, incidentally, 
which Jack Kennedy ducked. 

It is a good thing for America 
that both parties have taken a 
liberal position on civil rights. 
But it is a matter of concern when 
State Sen. Dorsey Hardeman can, 
with justification, rant about ‘‘the 
Republican integrators’’ and say 
that Kennedy and Johnson have 
“admirable records’’ on _ civil 
rights. A civil rights record which 
a Dorsey Hardeman can admire 
would not seem admirable to me. 
Kennedy and Johnson both voted 
to send the 1957 civil rights bill 





to that famous graveyard of such 
legislation, Senator Eastland’s 
committee. Mr. Nixon made the 
ruling which permitted it to by- 
pass the committee and come to 
the floor. Both Democratic can- 
didates voted for the jury trial 
amendment to that bill. Mr. Nixon 
led the opposition to the amend- 
ment. Both parties are making 
splendid promises about civil 
rights; Mr. Nixon’s record is con- 
crete evidence that he will fulfill 
those promises. 

I do not believe, and I will not 
say, that a Democratic victory 
Tuesday would be a national dis- 
aster. I do believe that the elec- 
tion of Dick Nixon offers more 
assurance of responsible conduct 
of foreign affairs, a sound fiscal 
policy, a proper balance between 
individual enterprise and govern- 
mental help, and rapid progress 
in civil rights. 









Charles Alan Wright | 


Wright, professor of law at 
Silber, associate professor of 
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John Silber 


the University of Texas, and 
philosophy at the same univer- 


sity—both writing as individuals, not as spokesmen for the 
university—on this page debate the Nov. 8 election. 


WHY | AM FOR KENNEDY 


A Democratic View 


President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Nixon do not trust the 
American people to assess the 
facts and issues of this cam- 
paign for themselves. Relevant 
information has been _ sup- 
pressed; in its place these men 
have issued statements attack- 
ing Mr. Kennedy for daring to 
look at the facts as they are 
and for daring to criticize the 
Eisenhower-Republican admin- 
istration. 


John Silber 


As a matter of fact, the most 
serious threat facing America to- 
day may well be the threat to 
freedom of speech as expressed 
by Nixon and Eisenhower. We 
have the right and the courage, 
under the leadership of John F. 
Kennedy, to criticize the lassitude 
and incompetence and corruption 
of the Republican administration, 
to awaken this nation to the ne- 
cessity of providing the free world 
the vigorous, imaginative leader- 
ship that it now requires. 

What is the basis for the Demo- 
cratic criticism of the last eight 
years of Republican drifting? We 
may begin by noting the diplo- 
matic disasters. 

A few months after Eisenhower 
became President on the promise 
to stop any and all communist 
aggression, he rejected the advice 
of Dulles and refused to commit 
the United States to the defense 
of Vietnam. As a result, the com- 
munists took over North Vietnam 
and 62,000 square miles and 13,- 
000,000 people went behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

In July 1956 Secretary Dulles 
publicly humiliated President 
Nasser of Egypt by hastily with- 
drawing all United States support 
for the construction of the Aswan 
Dam. Nasser seized the Suez 
Canal and accepted the eagerly 
proferred aid of the Soviet Union, 
and began the systematic disrup- 
tion (with Russian assistance) of 
all pro-western alliances in the 
Arab nations. When England and 
France proposed to intervene, 
Dulles raised no objection. But 
after they intervened Dulles 
joined in condemning them be- 
fore the United Nations. We must 
approve this condemnation, but 
we must note and condemn the 
incredible bungling that led, first, 
to the humiliation of Nasser and 
the disruption of our Arab alli- 
ances and, second, to the humilia- 
tion of England and France and 
the disruption of our Atlantic al- 
liances. 

We must not overlook the blund- 
ers of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion on the U-2 incident. By in- 
sisting upon his own responsibil- 
ity for the U-2 flight after his 
staff had already explained that 











he had not ordered it, Eisenhowe! 
proved to the world that his ad 
ministration issued falsehoods 
the public, and he gave Khrus 
chev a plausible excuse for 
stroying the summit conference 

The Cuban situation is just 
more example of the incompetence 
of the Republican administration 
On April 15, 1959, Castro came as 
a hero to Washington to confe! 
with Nixon and Herter. At 
point the United States sh« 
have been ready with a plan f 
the economic development and 
political stability of Cuba. As 
usual, the State Department had 
nothing in the way of ideas 
aid to offer. In the face of this 
policy vacuum, Castro turned t 
the one man on his staff wit! 
definite, systematic, and pers 
sive ideas—Guevara, a dedicated 
Communist. Thus Cuba with 
65 million people and 44,000 square 
miles had moved into the Soviet 
orbit. The Castro regime is 1 
being armed with Stalin tanks and 
MIG aircraft. 

While an island 90 miles { 
our coast is allowed to becon 
base for communist military 
tivity, the Republican adminis 
tration and Nixon talk bold 
about the defense of Quemoy 
Matsu. 

When Harry Truman was Pre 
dent the following achievemer 
in foreign affairs were made 
the United Nations 
was founded and stopped 
munist aggression in Korea 
the Marshali Plan produced « 
nomic recovery in Europe; 3 
Truman Doctrine saved Gree 
and Turkey from communism; 4 
the Point Four program for 
development of under-develops 
nations was begun; 5) NATO 
OAS were established; 6) 
Japanese peace treaty was signed 
and the Japanese-American 
liance was established; and 
the freedom of Berlin 
tected. 


organizat 


was Tf 


In addition to failing 
eign affairs, the Eisenhower 
ministration has failed to m 
ahead in the defense of this 1 
tion. The Rusians have put many 
heavy satellites into orbit, 
struck the moon, photographed 
the moon, and retrieved animals | 
from outer space. The Eisenhowe 
administration has consistent! 
denied that these triumphs haves 
military significance We 
know better. Our allies know tt 
a rocket that can hit the moon car 


States has been content to vacil 
late and procrastinate instead 
entering upon a crash program 
to catch up with the Russians ir 
missiles. 

The fiscal and economic policies 
of the Republican administration | 
offer no better support for Nixon's 
candidacy. It is true that the in- | 


terest rate is high and that bank 
profits are up 55 per cent over 
1952 levels. It is also true that 
steel production is at 51 per cent 
of capacity, that four million peo- 
ple are out of work, that housing 
starts are down 29 per cent from 
last year, that business failures 
are at an all-time high, and that 
farm income has drastically de- 
clined while the cost of the farm 
program has increased. 

When Mr. Truman left office in 
1953 the national debt was $3,300,- 
000,000 less than it was at the end 
of the fiscal year 1946. When Mr. 
Eisenhower leaves office, the debt 
will be approximately $21,000,- 
000,000 greater than it was in 
1953. Over $11,000,000,000 of that 
increase will be due to increased 
payments to the banks for the 
financing of the debt itself. 
mess in the government 
consists, not merely in the opera- 
tion there of Goldfines and Ad- 
amses, but in the fact that conflict 
of interest is no longer taken seri- 
sly as a bar to public office. 

are a few mink coats in 
mparison with Mr. Humphrey’s 
gift to the banks of $5 billion of 
people’s money in the form of 
higher interest on the national 
on housing, and on private 


The 


This Republican record is so 
i that Nixon wants to dissoci- 
himself from the Republican 
Party. Since the American peo- 
will not support the Repub- 
Party, Nixon decided he 
ild not afford to run on a Re- 
publican platform. He chose in- 
tead to run on the platform which 
Rockefeller wrote after 
‘ : the Democratic platform. 
The recipe is basically’ the same 
nd the Rockefeller flavor is only 
the surface. After the election 
Goldwater will be re- 
red to his place of eminence 
the policy-making councils of 
the Republican Party. 
Until Nixon can honestly run 
n the program of his party and 
xpect the support of a Republi- 
n Congress has has no right to 
xpect the support of the people. 
A vote for Nixon is a vote for 
divided government, since the 
Democrats will rule Congress, In 
these critical times we cannot af- 
ford a weak and divided govern- 
ment. With Kennedy to lead us in 


ATn} 
sveison 


enator 


| the formation of executive policy, 


nd with Mr. Johnson to lead us 
1 transforming that policy into 
lative action in the Democra- 


egisi 








| tic Congress, our country can look 
hit any city on earth. The Unite i} f 


orward to its brightest days of 
leadership and service to the free 


f| world and to all its citizens. We 


shall move ahead to new frontiers 


/in defense, in space. exploration, 


in foreign diplomacy, and in eco- 
nomic and educational develop- 
ment for ourselves and for the 
under-developed nations of Latin- 
America, Africa, and Asia. 








Let those flatter who fear. it is not an American art.—Jefferson 





Viewon in jo 


Richard Nixon, on his Texas tour— 
fighting from behind and desperate 
—showed not only that he is intellec- 
tually opportunist, not only that he 
is a dangerous economic reactionary, 
but also that he is a crowd-frothing 
demagogue. 

John Kennedy, passing across the 
north of the state, was confident and 
joshing. He has every reason to be, 
nationally. The last pre-election Gal- 
lup Poll gives him a six-point spread 
over Nixon. 

But from the turnouts for Nixon 
late last week in Texas, the Kennedy- 
Johnson supporters have no cause for 
confidence here. True, these crowds 
were whipped up with expensive, 
highly organized campaigns. In 
Houston, the Harris County chairman 
of “Texas Democrats for Nixon- 
Lodge” (the sham that persists) ad- 
mitted the campaign there included a 
telephone call to every name in the 
Houston telephone book. But if the 
Republicans have this kind of money 
for a Nixon rally, they have it for 
election day. A Kennedy victory in 
the nation, but the loss of Texas, is 
possible. 

Watching Nixon was somehow 
frightening. As he railed that Ken- 
nedy might throw the nation into 
war—as he raised his fists, shouted, 
crumpled up his shoulders in depre- 
ciating gesture, darted from one 
sleeping rabbit to another like a hun- 
gry wildcat—he showed himself to 
be the basically immature, basically 
alarmed man he was arguing Ken- 
nedy is. 

He learned, from the deep national 
reaction against his “pink slip” cam- 
paign against Helen Douglas, that he 
cannot say outright anymore that his 
enemies are friends of communists, 
but short of that too-costly low blow 
he pulled out every one in his bag. 

He came awfully close to the old 
days. “The policy of weakness, the 
policy of Acheson, the policy of Ken- 
nedy, would lead to surrender.” That, 
coming from a man who has linked 
Democrats to treason, Acheson to 
Hiss, made clear enough what he had 
in mind, as did his shot in Houston 
against “Yalta, Potsdam ... you re- 
member the wooly-heads and all the 
rest.” But these were insubstantial 
things, like shadows in a nightmare 
otherwise all too real. 

Here was the Republican candidate 
who had gone to New York to issue 
his liberal manifesto with Nelson 
Rockefeller before the Republican 
convention condemning the Demo- 
cratic platform as “the most radical 
program ever advocated by a political 
candidate in the United States.” 

Here was the presidential candidate 
of the party which has increased the 
national budget more than Truman 
did telling crowds “I do not want to 
send down to Washington our hard- 
earned dollars” to “federalize the in- 
stitutions of this country.” 

Here was the defender of the high- 
interest policies which have enriched 
bankers and moneylenders at the ex- 
pense of farmers, home-owners, 
everybody who buys on installment 
credit, shedding tears for mothers 
and fathers who would suffer from 
the inflation caused by “the low-in- 
terest rate-policy, so-called.” 

Here was the supposedly honest- 
minded candidate of one of the two 
great national parties issuing a care- 


fully-worded statement charging that 
Walter Reuther “will have a lot to 
do with calling the tune in the White 
House,” and “chances are” he will 
“name and control Mr. Kennedy's 
Secretary of Labor.” 

In righteous thunder he frowned 
and exclaimed he was “sick and 
tired” of Kennedy running down 
Eisenhower, as though. Kennedy 
could do his duty to the truth and the 
people and the nation if he failed to 
point out the truths of economic and 
military setbacks the last eight years. 

Nixon blamed Acheson for the Ko- 
rean War, “and 150,000 American 
boys were casualties as a result”—a 
conscienceless oversimplification of 
that situation to enable him to charge 
Kennedy with risking the same thing 
over Quemoy and Matsu. 

And he turned, half-way, to the 
Alamo then, and asked what would 
have happened if they had taken the 
position the Alamo-Quemoy-Matsu 
was indefensible, and the enemy too 
close! 

One tried to think, walking away 
from the great swirl of people in 
Alamo Plaza, what general impres- 
sion he had left, and there it was: 
Kennedy meant war or surrender to 
communists, as well as socialism and 
profanity, high taxes and unpatriotic 
“whining.” 

It was the performance of a fright- 
ened opportunist, a trader in symbols 
and alarms; a demagogue. If this was 
the New Nixon, he differed from the 
old one principally in his skill in 
smearing his opponents without ac- 
tually calling them communists. 


Titllation 


A Constitution Party candidate for 
the legislature in San Antonio, illus- 
trating the vigorous ideology of that 
potent group of scholars, economists, 
philanthropists, and intellectuals, has 
come out in favor of public execution 
for murderers and rapists. The man 
must have read his Samuel Pepys. 
Drawings and quarterings constituted 
the county fairs and Saturday foot- 
ball games of Elizabethan England, 
and we are happy now to note that 
our Constitutionalist in San Antonio 
has forthrightly. endorsed the princi- 
ple of good, clean entertainment. 

His proposal, coupled with the 
other Constitution Party reforms— 
abolition of the income tax, with- 
drawal from the U.N., an end to all 
government spending and regulation 
—have titillated the social conscience 
of nihilists everywhere. With presi- 
dential candidate Charles L. Sullivan 
in the forefront, spurred on by his 
whirlwind third-place finish in his 
spectacular race for governor of Mis- 
sissippi, we are seeing history not 
merely made, but repeated. At last 
the thirteenth century mind is being 
vindicated. Right here at home, too. 


A oo 


The Observer has learned on good 
authority that if the Democrats win 
the election, the party donkey will be 
renamed Little Burro Johnson. 
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1860-1960 


AUSTIN 
A hundred years ago next month 
the first Southern state seceded. 


What it must have been like, those 
days. Taking up a rifle and aiming it 
to kill a boy from Missouri. Hating so 
recently one’s own country. Every- 
thing in doubt, emotions torn, slow 
reports of disaster. 


A hundred years ago our states of 
the union were then to each other as 
the nations of our world are today to 
each other. There was among the 
states then a sectionalism, a growing 
separateness, North and South, as 
there is today among the nations in 
the world, East and West. They spoke 
the same language then, the dialects 
differed, we speak the same language 
now, the word-systems differ. We 
were all, in the union, bound up 
enough together then that a shot at 
Fort Sumter, South Carolina, in- 
volved us all. We are all, in the world, 
bound up enough together now that a 
shot at Berlin, Germany, or Seoul, 
Korea, involves us all. They were bit- 
ter, then, and could not see a solu- 
tion, men of righteousness could not 
find a way together, and they had 
war. We are bitter now, and cannot 
see a solution, men of righteousness 
do not find a way together. . 


1960 as 1860 calls for men of vi- 
sion; but where they came forth then 
with determination to save the union 
with a war, the task now is more dif- 
ficult, for they must save the world 
without war. A hundred years ago, 
they had a nation’s future to create; 
today they have humanity’s. 


Will the bomb commander who 
wrote of his sense of comradeship 
across the East German border with 
a Russian pilot he had never seen and 
would kill on order—will he one day 
get an order from our collective will, 
our collective guilt and failing, tell- 
ing him to kill some hundreds of 
thousands of human beings? 


Or will the order go to the Russian 
pilot, telling him to kill some hun- 
dreds of thousands of us? 


Or now the Germans announce a 
cheap way to make atomic bombs. 


Will some wild nationalism rise there 
again to wreak its insane pride on all 
of us? 


DeGaulle desires for France an 
atomic striking force—DeGaulle the 
mystic, romantic, mysterious man 
with who knows what need for glory. 
The Parliament denies him, for the 
moment. 


We do not know who would best be 
suited for the challenge of this time, 
Mr. Kennedy or Mr. Nixon, no one 
knows. 


We do believe that he should be a 
man of intelligence—a man of cool 
reason. This Mr. Kennedy is, and Mr. 
Nixon is not. 


We do believe he should be a man 
of strong sympathy for underprivil- 
eged people, not merely American un- 
derprivileged—we are all privileged 
here next to the Indians, the Chinese, 
the Africans—and this Mr. Kennedy 
is, and Mr. Nixon is not. 


We do believe he should be a man 
whom the other nations will trust, 
and regard not as a handmaiden of 
American corporations, but as a 
friend of their peoples, sympathetic 
to their aspirations. This Mr. Ken- 
nedy is; Mr. Nixon is not. 


We do believe that he should be a 
man associated with a party whose 
leaders are steeped in traditions of 
internationalism, humanitarianism, 
and government action for the gen- 
eral welfare. This Mr. Kennedy’s 
party is; Mr. Nixon’s is not. 


A mistake Tuesday—by any of us, 
by all of us—will be too late to cor- 
rect if someone drops the bomb on 
Fort Sumter. 


Then again everything in doubt, 
emotions torn, slow reports of disas- 
ter, but not a rifle, not a boy from 
Missouri, not only one’s own country, 
but weapons irrelevant, men women 
and children in slaughter and pain, 
the whole world. 


We will vote for Mr. Kennedy in 
the belief that he is the better man 
for the doing of this task beyond any 
given any man before. R.D. 


A GREAT NEW IDEA; WHO KENNEDY IS 


Senator KENNEDY'S 
“peace corps” plan is the one most 
exciting idea the national campaign 
has produced. We have long believed 
that the new Bombs have rendered 
obsolete the ancient tradition of large 
standing armed forces. From the mili- 
tary point of view, troops are still 
needed for small wars not involving 
nuclear warheads, and conceivably 
there would be some use for them 
during an atomic war—getting them 
together in one place long enough to 
tell them to get the hell out of there. 

The Pentagon, however, has em- 
pires within empires, and naturally 
resists such plain and obvious think- 
ing with high-brass pronouncements 
and an enormous political power in 
Washington. Before the military 
would consent to the six-month serv- 
ice option to the draft, they insisted 
on a_ seven-and-a-half-year reserve 
period thereafter; and even at that, 
there was great resistance from bat- 
talions of dunderheads. 

Now Senator Kennedy comes for- 
ward with an idea combining the de- 
clining relevance of large standing 
armed forces to national security, the 
desires of many youths to “do some- 
thing” for the oppressed of the world, 
and the needs of the backward na- 
tions for young experts in literally 
thousands of subjects. He would give 
the talented young an “alternative” 
to the military draft of three years 
abroad working in a friendly foreign 
nation. 

College graduates in languages, 
farm sciences, engineering, sanitation, 
even social sciences could elect to 
take three years abroad instead of 
three years in the military service. 
Perhaps also, just plain young men 
and women could be put to healthy 
and helpful work in the backward 
nations. A recent article in Harper’s 
suggested something like a woman’s 
army—nurses, social workers, family 
advisers. Here would be work for 
young women much more satisfying 
than the women’s auxiliaries to the 
military services. 

Such a “peace corps” of young 
Americans would create much good 
will for the United States and would 
contribute at least as much to the 
national security as the taking up of 
rifles a couple of years on a base 
that could be blown flat with one 
atomic bomb. Instead of running most 
of our nation’s young men through a 
regimenting military press, many of 
them would serve their nation and 
the cause of peace in educating and 
humanizing work abroad. 

This is the originality’ of vision, the 
courage for new ideas Senator Ken- 
nedy has suggested throughout the 
campaign and now most dramatically 
illustrates: he would take intelligent 
chances for an international new deal, 
a new frontier of world brotherhood. 


Tue RELIGIOUS ISSUE 
in the campaign has to be considered 
at two levels. 

The first is the public discussions. 
In Texas, the implications of the issue 
crystallized during the Observer’s in- 
terview with Rev. W. A. Criswell of 
Dallas—an interview which, in retro- 
spect, appears to have been the deci- 
sive event for the course of the public 
dispute in the state. When Criswell 
said, on flimsy reasoning, that Ken- 
nedy was lying, and further argued 
that all Catholics should be barred 
from all public office, he took an ex- 
treme position with reference to 
which, thenceforth, more reasonable 
men had to find their own stances. 

There was, of course, an immediate 
backlash against Criswell, but more 
important, by the end of October 
thoughtful leaders of many denomi- 
nations had weighed the dangers of 
such jaw-clamping negativism against 
their own various objections to Ca- 
tholicism as a religion and had con- 
cluded that in a national election, in- 
volving the entire spectrum of politi- 
cal issues, the historic destiny of the 
nation, and perhaps also the future 
of the human race, religion was one, 
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and only one, of a large number of 
important issues. They then stood up 
and said so. 


Though the daily press reports 
from the Baptist General Convention 
this week are based on the assump- 
tion that the convention’s resolution 
somehow contained some veiled anti- 
Kennedyism, the truth is—as we 
know from discussions with those 
who helped draft it—the Baptists in- 
tended to say exactly what they did 
say: Judge each candidate on the 
church-state issue on the basis of 
what he says, his sincerity, and his 
stamina. The final pull-back from the 
Criswell position occurred this week 
in the Baptist Standard, which con- 
demned Nixon’s stand on federal aid 
to Catholic schools as evasive and am- 
biguous, repeated with respect Ken- 
nedy’s opposition to such aid, main- 
tained the Baptist hostility to Cathol- 
icism, and concluded that each citi- 
zen must decide how to vote for him- 
self. 

The second level of consideration 
is the depth of the population, them- 
selves, the people; and to what ex- 


tent the thinking of non-Catholics 
has followed the leaders’ reaction 
against extremists like Criswell, only 
the voting can tell. We hear from 
East Texas that even militantly anti- 
Catholic people have decided, in large 
numbers, to vote for Kennedy, because 
times are not very good, and they 
cannot vote for Nixon, or the Repub- 
licans. Also we hear that some who 
will not vote for a Catholic simply 
are not going to vote. 


We hope that the citizenry will 
conclude that they should make their 
decisions after the broadest possible 
weighing of all the issues, not by 
narrowing their thought to this one. 


Even on the religious issue, how- 
ever, Nixon has advocated federal 
aid to Catholic colleges. Lodge advo- 
cates federal aid to Catholic schools 
at all levels, and Nixon would permit 
the states to give federal money to 
Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools if they want to do so. With 
Kennedy on record against any fed- 
eral aid to Catholic schools, there is 
an excellent case that separation of 


church and state will be better main- 
tained by Kennedy than by Nixon. 


W: FIND, in this week’s 
Time, the most interesting statement 
we have seen from Kennedy about 
who he is. He said: 

“The policies I advocate are the 
result of the rule of reason... . It is 
reasonable to say we've got to do 
something about low-income housing, 
we've got to do something about min- 
imum wages, we've got to do some- 
thing about our schools. Reason tells 


me we've got to do these things. 
“The common definition of a liberal 
today is an ideological response to 


every situation, whether it fits reason 


or not. I don’t have an automatic 
commitment to provide these things. 
But I don’t know how any reasonable 
man would arrive at any other idea 
in 1960. If the rule of reason brings 
you to the position that happens to 
be the liberal position, it is the one 
you have to take, but not just because 
it is liberal. In 1960 that is my posi- 
tion. It was Roosevelt’s back in 1932.” 

R.D. 


In the Roosevelt Tradition 


AUSTIN 

“Say that civilization is a tree 
which, as it grows, continually pro- 
duces rot and dead wood,” Franklin 
Roosevelt said during the crisis of 
the ’thirties. ‘““The radical says: ‘Cut 
it down.’ The conservative says: 
‘Don’t touch it.’ The liberal compro- 
mises: ‘Let’s prune, so that we nei- 
ther lose the trunk nor the new 
branches.’”’ In that age of polarized 
ideologies, many were the voices of 
doom saying that capitalism was rot- 
ten inside and dead, that the demo- 
cratic state was an anomaly, and that 
the only feasible alternatives lay ei- 
ther far to the left or to the right. 

Was no middle way possible? His- 
torian Arthur Schlesinger asks in his 
brilliant summary chapter to his lat- 
est volume on the New Deal, The Pol- 
itics of Upheaval. Could there be “no 
mixed system which might give the 
state more power than Herbert Hoo- 
ver would approve, enough power, in- 
deed, to assure economic and social 
security, but still not enough to create 
a Hitler or a Stalin? 


“To this question the Hoovers no 
less than the Hitlers and Stalins,” 
Schlesinger writes, “had long since 
returned categorical answers. They 
all—the prophets of individualism 
and the prophets of totalitarianism— 
agreed on this if nothing else: no 
modified capitalism was possible, no 
mixed economy, no system of partial 
and limited government intervention. 
One could have one thing or the other, 
but one could never, never mix free- 
dom and control. There was, in short, 
no middle way .. . If this were true, 
it would have the most fateful con- 
sequences on the future of the world.” 


Schlesinger describes the seething 
ideological climate of the country in 
1935 and 1936—after the legislation 
of the Hundred Days and before and 
during the early stages of the so- 
called Second New Deal, when the 
administration seemed for a time 
helpless before the great problems it 
had only partially mastered. The 
clear image which emerges from this, 
and from other balanced accounts of 
the period, is that of a president and 
his teams of advisers trying to retain 
the American system in its essentials 
by making a mass industrial society 
more humanitarian than it had been 
before. 


There was something incongruous, 
in those times, about wealthy busi- 
nessmen and industrialists of the Lib- 
erty League and the Republican Party 
lamenting their hardships and mis- 
fortunes—nearly ten million people 
were still out of work, and many 
American families were still not get- 
ting adequate food. The President on 
one occasion in '36 likened the reac- 
tion of the moneyed classes to a gen- 
tleman in evening clothes rescued 


from drowning who, turning on his 
rescuer, reprimanded him for not sav- 
ing his silk top hat. 

The outcries against Roosevelt in 
the ’36 campaign resemble to a re- 
markable degree the words and 
phrases of Texas conservatives in the 
present election. Alf Landon in 1936, 
let it be said, was a leftist when juxta- 
posed with John Tower and the Shiv- 
ers crowd in 1960. But there were the 
same old warnings against radical 
labor-socialism, against “alien” influ- 
ences and unhealthy unAmerican pro- 
grams. David Dubinsky, like Walter 
Reuther, was Moscow-trained and ori- 
ented. In the current demonology of 
the left. John Kennedy sits at the feet 
of the European atheist Harold Laski, 
democracy is imperiled, the labor 
goons are preparing to move in. 

Sen. Kennedy, with his _ strong 
sense of history and of the present 
mood of the American people, places 
himself now in the reforming tradi- 


Chronology 


DALLAS 

A “Reformation Sunday” editorial 
charge published by the Dallas News 
that the Bishop of Boston ordered 
John Kennedy to change a House vote 
and Kennedy “obeyed” has been con- 
demned as “a colossal lie’ by the 
cleric in question and “a malicious 
smear” by Ted Sorenson, a top Ken- 
nedy assistant. 


The News (Sunday circulation 231,- 
243) stated in an Oct. 30 editorial 
that a Masonic official had said Ken- 
nedy told him that the Bishop of Bos- 
ton telephoned Kennedy “ ‘and told 
me that I was not going to vote for 
this legislation if I wanted to remain 
congressman from Massachusetts. I 
want to be congressman from Massa- 
chusetts,’”’ and therefore he would 
change his vote on the measure, a 
federal aid to education bill. 

The pro-Nixon News, which said it 
“took the trouble to investigate” and 
found that the Masonic official con- 
firmed the facts, concluded: ‘The 
Bishop of Boston . . . ordered him to 
oppose the bill. Kennedy obeyed.” 

Sorenson wired the News Monday 
night: “. . . completely untrue... . 
The conversation . . . never took place. 
Other newspapers investigating this 
Republican charge refused to print 
it when they found it false. It has 
been denied by every person who 
would be in a position to know about 
it ... (The News) has given circula- 
tion to a malicious smear .. .” 

Richard Cardinal Cushing, who is 
now the archbishop of Boston, told 
the AP in Las Vegas, Nev., that the 
charge that he so influenced Kennedy 
was “‘a colossal lie.” “I deny the en- 
tire matter,” the cardinal said. “I 


tion of Franklin Roosevelt. There is 


no overwhelming domestic crisis to- 
day as there was in the ’thirties, and 
as Walter Lippman has written, Ken- 
nedy’s reform program in 1960 could 
not be as drastic as Roosevelt’s in 


1933. But Kennedy has emphatically, 


time and again, placed his domestic 
program in the Rooseveltian perspec- 
tive. His proposals—medical care for 
the aged as a part of social security, 
full-scale slum clearance and housing, 
an increased minimum wage for more 
workers, federal aid for an adequate 
education system, active ‘moral lead- 
ership” in civil rights—are an en- 
largement of New Deal humanitari- 
anism in an even more complex and 
urbanized society. As Roosevelt pre- 
served and restored hope in enlight- 
ened democratic government all over 
the world, Kennedy has now pledged 
himself—in the pragmatic tradition 
of native American liberalism—to ex- 


W.M. 


sand its horizons. 
i$ 


of a Smear 


reference to me in that 
Never have I telephoned 


deny every 
editorial 


Mr. Kennedy in Congress, at his home, 
or anywhere else. Never have I re- 
quested him or any other person to 
change their vote on any matter.” 
Friday morning the Dallas News 
in an editorial noted that it had 
printed Sorenson’s telegram and then 
reviewed Cardinal Cushing’s unequiv- 
ocal denial. Speaking of the Masonic 
official, the News said it “is not pre- 
pared to say he is wrong.” Then it 
alluded to its own “standards of fair- 
ness and the ethics of responsible 
journalism” in printing the denials. 
The News did not explain why it 


failed to interview anyone but Givens 
before smearing Senator Kennedy 
with his charge. 
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Experiment in Organization at College Station 


COLLEGE STATION 

College Station, a city of 
about 8,000 and home of the 
Aggies, rests on what might 
loosely be described as the 
western perimeter of FEast 
Texas. It is here that a high- 
ly interesting and in some re- 
spects symbolic situation has 
developed on secondary school 
integration. 

When Houston began ‘“‘stair- 
step’’ desegregation last Septem- 
ter uncertainty must have been 
widely felt. What would be the 
long-range impact of its integra- 
tion on every small and medium- 
sized town throughout the area? 
In one such community, that 
question may be answered in the 
next several weeks. 

College Station, however, is by 
no means a completely typical 
East Texas town. It is almost as 
close to Austin, which has an in- 
tegrated school system, as it is to 
Houston. It is, moreover, a college 
town. A&M dominates the com- 
munity, and a large portion of its 
permanent citizens are professors 
and school employees. 

Perhaps most untypical of all, 
in the East Texas context, is the 
existence here of an interracial 
organization called the Citizens’ 
Fellowship. It is this group, or- 
ganized two years ago and active 
in pressing the Negroes’ cases on 
a number of occasions, which ap- 
peared before the local school 
board last week in a crucial ses- 
sion. 

The Citizens Fellowship is a 
somewhat loosely organized group 
with about 70 people on its mail- 
ing list. For the average meeting 
from 20 to 50 people turn out. 
“There are about eight or ten 
really active white members,”’ 
one member estimated. Composi- 
tion of the organization runs about 
3-1, Negro to white. 

College Station at present has 
two consolidated schools, one for 
whites, the other for Negroes. 
Both schools are under supervi- 
sion of the district school board 
composed, as one citizen of the 
town described them, “of good, 
decent, fair-minded .men.”’ .The 
president of the board is execu- 
tive secretary of the A&M former 
students’ association. Two others 
are professors. 

Construction began recently on 
a new elementary schoo] for 
white children, to be completed 
by next autumn. “This started 
people thinking,’’ one A&M _ pro- 
fessor and member of the Citi- 
zens’ Fellowship, said, “about the 
entire question of segregation in 
the local schools.”’ 

Recently the Fellowship held 
a meeting, with about 700 people 
present, to discuss the situation. 

An open letter to the school 
board was later written and cir- 
culated, drawing 49 signatures. It 
was decided to present the letter 
to the board. 


Hydrants and 
Mail Service 


Frederick Kasten, an assistant 
professor of biology at A&M and/c 
a specialist in cancer research, is 
acknowledged to be the most en- 
ergetic leader of the organization. 
A native New Yorker who at- 


tended the University of Houston | *; 


and later got his M.A. and Ph.D. 
at the University of Texas, Kas- 
ten is a tall, quiet-spoken man 
one might never suspect of hav- 
ing an active hand in controversy. 
His wife, a Texas girl who did 
graduate work in journalism at 
the University, is secretary of the 
Fellowship. 

The purpose of the organization, 
as its constitution states, is ‘‘to 
be an interracial group attempt- 
ing to encourage within our com- 


munity the brotherhood of man| > 
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under God, through discussion, 
fellowship, and study .. .” 

Kasten said the group is open 
to “all religions.’’ Two local min- 
isters, one white and one Negro, 
now serve as co-chairmen. A Cath- 
olic priest is an active member. 
Meetings have been held in the 
white Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Christian, and Episcopal churches 
and in the largest Negro Baptist 
church. 

The Fellowship has sponsored 
interracial Bible schools for chil- 
dren the last two summers, one 
at the First Baptist, the other at 
A&M Methodist Church. About 125 
children attended the one last 
summer, 200 in 1959. 

Some weeks ago, Kasten said, ‘‘a 
house burned down over in one 
of the Negro sections. When the 
firetruck got there they couldn’t 
find a hydrant.’’ The owner had 
eight children who “barely got 
out in time.’’ 

Kasten said there are no hy- 
drants in the two Negro sections 
of town. “I talked with the fire 
chief and he told me if there were 
two trucks at the fire, they might 
have hooked hoses up and reached 
a hydrant. 

“The nearest fire hydrant to 
Lincoln School (the Negro school) 
is at least two an a half blocks 
away,’’ Kasten said. ‘‘Consequent- 
ly, the Negroes and the school are 
paying maximum insurance 
rates.”’ 

Kasten got a detailed map of 

the town and drove all over town, 
plotting every hydrant with a red 
dot. In the Negro sections there 
were no red dots. Kasten said he 
talked with the city manager, and 
two hydrants are being installed 
near the Negro school. 
A few months ago Kasten and 
Sam Pierce, a Negro, investigated 
on behalf of the organization 
some complaints that Negroes 
were not getting home mail deliv- 
ery. “They were paying some- 
thing like $2.50 every three 
months for a box in the post of- 
fice or having to come in and 
pick up mail at general delivery,” 
Kasten said. 

“The main problem,” he said, 
“was that some of the roads in 
the Negro sections were claimed 
to be too bad for mail deliveries. 
The postmaster also said not 
enough Negroes were living in 
some of these blocks’’ to warrant 
home delivery. 

Kasten said they went over all 
the streets and wrote Washington 
for information on postal service 


said. ‘‘He told us flatly he wasn’t 
going to provide more services. 
When we said we were going to 
complain to the Post Office De- 
partment, he said, just go ahead 
and complain.”’ 

Kasten and Pierce wrote Wash- 
ington, the post office division in 
Dallas, and Texas senators and 
representatives. Kasten said he 
got co-operation everywhere, 
especially from Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson. The post office depart- 
ment sent a special investigator 
to College Station, armed with “a 
eamera and tape measure.”’ 

As a result, Kasten said, ‘‘Sixty 
Negro families are now getting 
deliveries who weren't.”” After 
the additional coverage was or- 
dered, the postmaster asked the 
Fellowship to call a meeting of 
the Negroes to explain to them 
how to put up their mailboxes 
along the road. ‘‘We had at least 
75 Negroes there,’’ Kasten said. 
“The postmaster .said he was 
really surprised at the interest 
shown.” 





he 


Judy Horton 


Some home deliveries still are 
not made because of poor roads, 
Kasten said. ‘‘So now the Fellow- 
shilp is working with the city 
council on the road situation. 

“The big problem here,’’ Kas- 
ten said, “is that so few Negroes 
are independent of outside coer- 
cion. This is the reason why some 
of us have taken the lead. We 
seem to be accepted, and they 
seem to realize we have their in- 
terests at heart.”’ 


Letter to the Board 

Kasten and his wife produced 
the letter drafted by the Fellow- 
ship to be presented to the school 
board that night. It read: 

“Now that final plans are un- 
der way for the construction of a 
new (white) elementary school 

. it seems appropriate to con- 
sider problems related to the 
building and use of new facilities. 
Before the latest school bond is- 








question was raised about wheth- 
er the school plans were being 
made to take into consideration 
the possibility of racial integra- 
tion in the A&M _ Consolidated 
School District. The president of 
the board: assured the citizens who 
were present that there was no 
desire among the Negroes of the 
community to have their children 
attend an integrated school. We 
do not know which Negroes the 
school board had consulted, but 
these persons must not have rep- 
resented all concerned. Many Ne- 
gro parents in College Station 
feel that their children are get- 
ting an inadequate and inferior 
education. It would be apparent to 
anyone who took time to visit 
Lincoln School that the facilities 
there are not equal to those used 
by the white children. 

“There are citizens of both 
races in College Station who are 
concerned about this problem. 
Current school board policies re- 
fer specifically to Lincoln School 
and A&M Consolidated School, 
and it is obvious that facilities are 
both separate and unequal. It is 
true that some renovation and 
building is now under way at 
Lincoln School, but this superfi- 
cial improvement is not a satis- 
factory substitute for a construc- 
tive reworking of our school sys- 
tem. 


“Basically, Lincoln High School 
is too small to offer even the 
number of courses needed to give 
the students the training they 
need. The high school enrollment 
is now 89, and 15 seniors are reg- 
istered in this year’s class. With 
job opportunities so limited for 
Negroes in this area, it is deplor- 
able that they cannot get better 
training in vocational fields such 
as shop and home economics. 
Lincoln School does not even of- 
fer a course in typing or short- 
hand. 

. We also must face the ille- 
gality of continuing our dual sys- 
tem of schools... . 

. Our outmoded system of 
segregated schools was outlawed 
by the Supreme Court in 1954. 
School integration is already tak- 
ing place in school systems all 
over Texas. Must we await court 
action and outside interference to 
assure the entrance of Negroes 
into our white schools? In a com- 
munity such as College Station, 
where there are so many edu- 
cated people, it seems that the 
citizens should be able to work 
out a legal solution to the school 


we feel that the people of College 
Station are capable of coming up 
with a plan that would be supe- 
rior to most of those used where 
integration was forced. As we 
build our new facilities, shouldn’t 
we consider how adequate they 
will be if we have to integrate? 
As everyone knows, many Negro 
school children live in the Pass- 
ler addition not far from the site 
of the new elementary school... . 
Why should they travel a greater 
distance to attend a poorer 
school? 

“As a community we have a 
challenge before us to grant the 
Negro all the rights and privi- 
leges due to first-class citizens. 
It is obvious that members of 
minority groups with low eco- 
nomic status are further handi- 
capped by a poor education. Our 
failure to work toward a solution 
of the school problem not only 
continues to handicap our Negro 
citizens but hurts our country in 
other ways. Khrushchev recently 
started more inflammatory talk at 
the United Nations about Negro 
discrimination in the United 
States. Each of us should be em- 
barrassed and humiliated at our 
failure to face this problem... . 

“This local interracial group is 
not in favor of an immediate up- 
heaval of the school system of 
College Station. We realize that 
you and the school boards before 
you have worked for good schools 
and deserve credit for the superior 
training many of our children are 
receiving. We believe that a com- 
munity and school board like ours 
can take the lead in finding a so- 
lution . . .”” (The signatures fol- 
lowed.) 


Meeting of the Board 

It was a hot, sticky night, and 
rain was falling softly when the 
crowd began to assemble at the 
school. The library was too small 
for all the people there, and 
someone opened the windows to 
let in the air. 

By 7 p.m. the seven board 
members were in their places be- 
hind a long study table at the 
front of the room. Sixty or sev- 
enty people were there. About 
three-fourths of them were Ne- 
groes, young and old of all de- 
scriptions. Many of them were 
old women in bright print dresses 
and carrying handkerchiefs. There 
were not enough chairs, and 
some had to stand in the back, 
around the walls. 

Dick Hervey, president of the 
He introduced 
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Request for a Study 





Meeting of the Board... 


(Continued from Page 6) 
the other members: John Long- 
ley, who waved when his name 
was called; Dr. J. R. Jackson, 
H. G. Thompson, George Henser- 
ling Jr., M. D. Williams, and Dr. 
J. S. Rogers. 

Hervey, dressed immaculately 
in a sports coat and bright tie, 
explained that any time a delega- 
tion presents a matter to the 
board, the members listen to the 
presentation and then retire into 
executive session later to consid- 
er what actions they will take. 
“This is the largest delegation 
I’ve seen since I’ve been on the 
board,’’ Hervey said, ‘‘and I ap- 
preciate the interest.’”” He asked 
for the spokesman to come for- 
ward. 

Kasten stood up. He explained 
that most of the people had come 
as individuals, as citizens of the 
community, but that the Citizens’ 
Fellowship had voted that the 
letter be presented to the board. 

The board members listened in- 
tently while Kasten, in his high, 
precise voice, read the full text 
of the letter. Some of them were 
smoking. Others had shed their 
coats. When Kasten finished, he 
passed the letter to the board. “I 
have some questions on the mat- 
ter I'd like to ask the board,”’ 
Kasten said. 

“This board has a long agenda 
tonight,’”’ Hervey said. ‘‘We don’t 
want to enter a debate on this 
or that.’’ 

“T only have four or five, and 
I think they could take simple 
answers,’’ Kasten said. Asked to 
go ahead, Kasten read the first 
two questions: ‘‘Do you believe 
our schools have equal facilities, 
equal courses, and equal oppor- 
tunities for all the children to 
get a complete education?”’ 

“Do you believe we can af- 
ford to have equal facilities at 
both schools?’’ 

Dr. Jackson said, ‘‘I move we 
take these questions under con- 
sideration and give a written an- 
swer”’ at a later time, the an- 
swers to be the official policy of 
the board. 

Kasten then asked if he could 
query the board as individuals 
rather than as an official group. 

“This board will not be inter- 
rogated,’’ Hervey said. ‘‘This is 
a violation of our usual practice 
of hearing proposals and then 
considering them later.’’ Dr. Jack- 
son said the board did not wish 
to evade the questions of any 
citizen. The questions, he said, 
“might be simple, but they 
couldn’t be too simple because 
they seem to have taken so much 
time’ in being prepared. 

“We assure you we’re not trying 
to evade the issue,’’ Hervey re- 
peated. ‘‘I understand,’’ Kasten 
replied. He was then asked to 
read the rest of the questions. 

“What are your plans in case 
you get an application from a 
Negro to enter A&M Consolidated 
School?’’ he asked. (‘‘Simple ques- 
tion,’’ a board member whispered 
audibly.) ‘‘In view of past court 





decisions, would it not be a waste 
of tax money to take this case to 
court?’’ 

Kasten then requested, on be- 
half of the group, that a citizens’ 
committee be appointed by the 
board to study integration prob- 
lems in College Station, to include 
one white and one Negro from 
the Citizens’ Fellowship. Kasten 
asked that the committee report 
within two months. 

The school board carried its mo- 
tion to consider the problem later. 
Hervey then said he would recog- 
nize others from the floor. 

Father Joseph Rimshaw, a dark, 
heavyset man with a slight Irish 
accent, raised his hand and stood 
up. He explained that his Catholic 
church is in Bryan, but that “some 
members of my church come from 
College Station, so that I think 
I’m acquainted with the problems 
of both communities.”’ 

Last year, he said, a Negro par- 
ent, ‘“‘worried by the education 
offered at the Negro school, asked 
if she and her child could be tak- 
en to another part of the country. 
They’re in Massachusetts now. 
This year I have three of my 
brightest Negro students going to 
school in Houston, because they 
are not being stimulated, not get- 
ting enough in school here. 

“This is to neutralize the idea 
that Negroes here are satisfied 
with their education system,’’ he 
said. 

Father Rimshaw had brought 
an article by educator James 
Conant. He left it with the board 
memibers and asked them to read 
it. ‘‘He didn’t write it on prob- 
lems of integration, but on the 
basis of education,”’ he said. Con- 
ant, Father Rimshaw said, had 
concluded that small high schools 
with less than 300 students are 
handicapped in offering a proper 
education. Referring to the Ne- 
gro high school, he said, ‘‘If there 
are only 100 students in school, 
period, you can imagine what it 
must be like.”’ 

The principle of integration, Fa- 
ther Rimshaw said, “‘is not char- 
ity. The state has an obligation to 
present its services to all. This 
is not charity. It is a legal prin- 
ciple, not a theological one.’’ 


‘Sets a Standard’ 

Rev: L. N. Flowers, pastor of 
the Washington Park Church, a 
Negro Baptist church, followed 
Father Rimshaw: ‘‘As a citizen 
and a tax-payer, I’d like to voice 
my sentiment,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
know what Negroes said they are 
satisfied with their education here. 
I’ve been looking around and I 
can’t find ’em. Any Negro who 
says he’s satisfied on the educa- 
tion system is a lunatic, he’s 
crazy, that’s all.”’ (‘‘That’s right, 
that’s right,’’ many of the Ne- 
groes in the room said.) 

“The Negro can’t travel any 
farther than what he’s been ex- 
posed to,’’ Flowers said. 

“College Station,’’ he concluded, 
“is one of the greatest places in 
Texas. It sets a standard for Texas 
and the world, and that’s the way 
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I feel as a citizen of College Sta- 
tion.”’ 

Dr. Jackson, responding to a 
question from a young Negro 
about a special committee report 
made to the board some time be- 
fore on the possibility of a new 
Negro high school, said, ‘‘In the 
Kennedy-Nixon debates there’s al- 
ways been time for a rebuttal. No 
member of this board has ever 
stated that the colored people were 
ever satisfied with their educa- 
tion system here.’’ He said he had 
not seen ‘‘a lot of you people’’ at 
other board meetings. “No colored 
patrons were present’’ at the 
meeting in which a Negro high 
school was discussed, he said. 

Referring to a recent bond is- 
sue, Jackson said the board “has 
spent more money on the colored 
school than on the white school 
proportionately. All we can go by 
is what our school officials tell 
us.”” He said the gymnasium at 
Lincoln School “is superior to 
what the white students have.’’ 

Kasten rose and said, ‘‘It both- 
ers me that your decisions have 
to be guided by the wishes of the 
patrons. The school board has a 
responsibility to be policy-makers. 
We've had a court decision with 
us for six years now, and it seems 
we've had enough time to strike 
out in the right direction.”’ 

“Each one of these members 
vote their own convictions,’’ Har- 
vey replied. 

Father Rimshaw stood up again. 
“I think it’s to the credit of this 
group that we've left it to the 
school board to take proper steps,”’ 
he said. These people have re- 
mained patiently in the back- 
ground since the court decision. 
“Lest a blunder be made in en- 
trenching segregation,’’ he said, 
the group has made a protest since 
“all over the country segregation 
is beginning to disappear.’’ 

The crowd remained for a time 
while the board turned to other 
business. Two representatives of 
a local garden club, protesting 
about the lack of flowers around 
the schools, recommended hiring 
a horticulturist to supervise gen- 
eral planning. After a brief dis- 
cussion, the board turned to other 
matters. Most of the delegation 
left, but about 20 of them—most- 
ly Negroes—remained. 


The Schools 

Lincoln School is in a Negro 
section of town, a sprawling white 
frame building next to a new 
brick annev now being completed. 
The wife of an A&M professor, 
who accompanied the reporter, 
said after rains the school has 
been almost completely  sur- 
rounded in mud. There is little 
grass on the school grounds. The 
road in front of the school was 
recently hard-topped. 

One of the teachers said there 
is no one place large enough for 
a school assembly. Asked for an 
opinion on equal facilities, the 
teacher waved a hand and said, 
“This is not equality.’’ Another 
teacher said there is a shortage of 
proper equipment for scientific 
courses. 

The gymnasium is in a tin build- 
ing off to one side. It has a regula- 
tion-size basketball floor, made 
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of tile. There are three long rows 
of seats. The gym doubles as an 
auditorium. 

The new annex will house a 
music room and a library. 

A small one-room frame build- 
ing about 50 yards behind the 
main building is now used as a 
classroom, as well as music room 
and cafeteria. Some 40 or 50 young 
students sat close to one another 
in straight-back chairs. In the 





i struc 


back of the room, a cook was pre-| 15 


paring lunch. 





A&M Consolidated, the white 
school, is a collection of several 
large buildings. There is a music 
room, a cafeteria (which is not 


| large enough to accommodate all 


the students at one sitting), a new 
circular auditorium, separate 
classroom buildings, and a gym- 


|} nesium. The gym, an old wooden 


icture, has a varnished wood- 
en floor, a scoreboard clock, and 
20 long rows of seats for 
W.M. 


spectators 








Amendment No. 4 


Should Be 


Preserve Your 


The people now have Const 


Defeated 


Constitution 


itutional protection (Art. 16, 


Sect. 11) against usurious interest (over 10%). If they vote 
FOR Amendment No. 4 on the Nov. 8 ballot, they deprive 
themselves of this protection. A AGAINST will preserve 
this right. 


An essential purpose of the | 


weak against the strong, and th 
lature, the Courts, as well as 


stitution is to protect the 
e individual against the Legis- 
against those who attempt or 


seek to trample, deny or disregard Constitutional commands. 


Freedom of speech and pres 
religious tests, freedom of wors! 
searches, the right of trial by 
among the 29 provisions of Ar 
protects the people from usuri 


Rights under the Constitutior 
be carelessly surrendered. 


The real purpose of Amendment 


is to remove the present 10 per 
36% can legally be collected. 


if a majority vote FOR No. 4, 


misled into destroying their pre 


s, equal rights, freedom from 
ip, freedom from unreasonable 


jury, the right of assembly are 


ticle 1; and Art. 16, Sect. 11 


us interest. 


ire precious and should never 


4 (at bottom of ballot) 
ent limit on interest so that 


The Constitution now prevents 
this. On Nov. 9 the “loan sharks 


rub their hands in glee, 
the people will have been 
Constitutional protection 


-) itiay 


on the false pretense that “loan sharks” will be stopped. In 1891 
(69 years ago) the Constitution commanded the Legislature 
to “provide appropriate pains and penalties’’ to prevent usury. 
Is it not deceitful to fail to inform the people of this legislative 
authority? Will we not be depending on a “broken stick” to 
expect future protection from the Legislature that has for 69 
years had ample authority to act? 


Finance companies are pained by the present Constitution, 
Art. 16, Sect. 11. 


Here are some court cases they don’t like: 


(1) David Sosa recovered $585.96 from the Finance Co. as 
a penalty being double the usurious interest paid by him. The 
charge was $302.00 for use of $1,300.00 dischargeable in 24 
monthly payments. It exceeded 10% and usurious. Inv. Co. vs. 
Sosa 241 SW2d 703. 


(2) R. L. Alexander paid $103.00 usurious interest and 
recovered $206.00 judgment against Finance Co. The original 
loan was $78.60 and additional loans were made. The court 


declined to recognize a release the company obtained. Finn vs. 


Alexander 163 SW2d 714. 


(3) C. W. Pritchett paid $243.23 usurious interest on $775.12 
debt during period of 18 months. He recovered $488.46 double 
the usurious interest. Auto Credit Pritchett 223 SW2d 951. 


Now if the Constitutional pr 1 had been destroyed by 


repeal of Art. 16, Sect. 11 and the proposed 36% interest plan 
had been enacted by the Legislature (as now planned) none of 
these men could have filed the suit or recovered anything, 
and the acts of the finance companies would have been justi- 
fied by law. 

Some centuries ago a philosopher observed that the bor- 
rower was servant to the lender. The Constitution is based on 
the theory that a usurious loan is attributable to such an in- 
equality in the relation of the lender and borrower that the 
borrower's necessities deprive him of freedom in contracting 


and place him at the mercy of the lender. 91 C.J.S. p. 570. 


Every lawyer and public officer is sworn to faithfully “pre- 
serve, protect and defend” the Constitution (Art. 16, Sect. 1). 
This is so because they are in a position of influance and power 
and have public duties and trusts 


By informing the people, we will not fail in our trust. Our 
National Democratic party and candidates are striving to re- 
duce interest rate, not raise it 


Give Amendment No. 4 a hard look and vote AGAINST it 
Nov. 8. Keep the Constitution in force. Don’t repeal your 
protection. 





Respectfully 
Edwin Hawes, Jr. 
P. O. Box 707 
(Pd. Adv.) Wharton, Texas 
SSS i 








Many Surprising Turns 





Closing Words on Religion 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Those opposing Catholics for 
public office ‘“‘because they can- 
not stand Catholics’ are, said 
Morgan, ‘‘bigoted.’’ Referring to 
the bogus Knight of Columbus 
oath, stories ‘‘about guns in the 
basements of Roman churches, the 
immorality of priests and nuns,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘When we Protestants 
let these lies continue to float 
around, we stand under the judg- 
ment of God.”’ 

In San Antonio, Observer cor- 
respondent James Presley re- 
ported, Rev. Perry Webb of the 
First Baptist Church told his con- 
gregation of 400 that religious lib- 
erty was one of the big issues in 
the Texas revolution against Mex- 
ico and is still a major question. 
A person has a right to vote 
against a man because of his reli- 
gion, the minister stated. 

He said that labeling those crit- 
ical of Catholicism as bigots is 
““‘propaganda.”’ 

Sometimes, said Rev. Webb in 
a sermon called ‘“‘The Sin of Tol- 
erance,”’ tolerance is a bigger sin 
than intolerance. To illustrate the 
point he told of a Negro boy in 
a shanty who was beating his 
brother on the head with a ham- 
mer and turned to his mother and 
said, “‘Make him stop yelling.’ 

In Dallas, Rev. Ray R. Soper, 
pastor of Maplewood Assembly of 
God church there, told about 800 
on Reformation Sunday that he 
would vote for Nixon. “When I 
vote against a Roman Catholic, 
more than religion is involved. 
Our entire American way of life 
is involved,”’ he said. 

Dr. Madison V. Scott, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Aus- 
tin, in an interview deplored the 
circulation of “hate literature’ on 
the Catholic question. He said he 
has a stack of it knee-high. “‘It is 
absolutely deplorable, it is big- 
otry, prejudice,”’ said Dr. Scott. 


Dr. John F. Anderson, Presby- | 
terian minister and main speaker 
at the Dallas Reformation Sun-| 
day city-wide service, said, “Prot- 
estants need to apply the Golden 
Rule to politics, too.’’ 

Dr. Douglas Jackson, professor 
of sociology of religion at South- 
ern Methodist University, said the 
Catholic question is being ex- 
ploited to ‘‘discredit liberals’ and 
is ‘well-planned and_ well-fi- 
nanced.”’ 

Franklin Littell, another pro- 
fessor at Perkins School of The- | 
ology, S.M.U., said that Rev. Cris- 
well’s positions that Kennedy was 
lying about independence from | 
the church and that no Catholics | 
should hold public office “may | 
sound too fantastic to merit the} 
conversation of sensible citizens,”’ | 
but that coming from Criswell | 
they were “no joke.” 

Reviewing the historical back- | 
ground of anti-Catholic feeling, | 
Littell stated that this year, “the 
most vehement supporters of Nix- 
on in the South are the anti-Cath- | 
olics, the anti-Semites, racialists, | 
anti-refugee and isolationist ele- | 
ments .. . If ever a man deserved | 
to be loved for the enemies he has | 
made, it’s John F. Kennedy.” | 

The Baptist Standard has been | 
shaken away from its pence 
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and early-fall militance of criti- 
cism against Kennedy as a Cath- 
olic by statements from Nixon 
and Lodge. Ledge has favored 
federal aid to parochial schools. 
Nixon wired the Standard that he 
favored continued “aid to insti- 
tutions of higher education, pub- 
lic and private, directly,”’ and 
that federal aid to elementary 
and secondary schools should be 
given to the states, and “‘it will 
then be up to each state to de- 
cide whether federal funds .. . 
should be used for both public 
and private schools.” 

Editor E. S. James of the Stand- 
ard declared Nixon’s statement 
“vague, evasive, and ambiguous. 
. . This is not the clear, unequiv- 
ocal statement that Protestants 
had a right to expect from him.” 
In his editorial Nov. 2, he also 
said that the Protestant Church 
continues to fight for church- 
state separation and the Catholic 
Church ‘‘continues to regiment its 
people . . in every aspect of 
life,” but the candidates take po- 
sitions different from their re- 
spective churches’. He did not 
offer an answer to his statement 
of the major question—which can- 
didate could better resist breaches 
in church-state separation. 


Dr. M. R. Carroll, Dallas pastor 
and president of the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention of the state, said 
that in other countries in the past 
and in Spain, Rome, and Argen- 
tina today, Catholics close Baptist 
churches and persecute non-Cath- 
olics. He condemned Catholic 





“bigoted opposition to ail non- 
Catholic religions.’’ Noting Amer- 
ican challenges to the Vatican 
view on religious freedom, he said 
it is obvious the Vatican does not 
concur with these American po- 
sitions. 

Dr. Jimmy Allen, director of 
the Christian Life Commission 
which produced the down-the- 
middle resolution the Baptists 
adopted on the political question, 
said it applied equally to Kennedy 
and Nixon and in answer to a 
question said, ‘“This is not a ques- 
tion of Sen. Kennedy’s integrity.’’ 
In addition to advocating scrutiny 
of all candidates’ positions, the 
resolution said the church-state 
issue is ‘‘one of the legitimate 
factors’’ in deciding how to vote. 

Meanwhile, at Waco, as though 
te complete the confusion, Dr. 
Ralph Lynn, professor of history 
at Baylor University, told stu- 
dents that “it can ... be argued 
that we can safely elect a Catholic 
to the presidency,’’ disputed the 
idea that Protestants can be tol- 
erant but not Catholics, and ar- 
gued that it is not true that the 
Catholic Church is an unchange- 
able totalitarian community “in 
which each member obeys in fear 
and trembling an all-powerful 
heirarchy.”’ 

It seems as the eiection nears 
that the arguments have been 
used up on the question and all 
that remains to be seen is wheth- 
er there will be significant trends 
in the dominantly Baptist and 
Catholic counties. R.D. 


WEEK IN TEXAS 


eo The Citizens’ Council, South- 

wide publication of the seg- 
regationist organizations, in its 
current issue carries an article 
by Candy Patterson, secretary of 
the Midland, Texas, Citizens’ 
Council, recounting how that 
chapter has repulsed “Negro in- 
truders’’ from white residential 
districts as well as limiting inte- 
gration at an elementary school 
to seven Negro children, “a great 
victory”’ for the Midland council. 


A new $ million mile-long 

bridge over Lake Texoma 
connecting Texas and Oklahoma 
was dedicated, a retired Ranger 
captain opening it by riding across 
on a horse, leading a pack horse. 
. . . A group asked the Texas 
Highway Cmsn. to build a $5 
million causeway from Port Mans- 
field to Padre Island, offering to 
build a road from the causeway 
down the island to the causeway 
at Port Isabel. 


At a cost’of Highway Dept. 
funds of $52,000, 400,000 cop- 
ies of a 32-page multi-colored 
travel brochure on Texas have 





been produced. The highway en- 
gineer, D. S. Greer, announced 
plans to ask the legislature for 
$300,000 in 1961 to advertise Texas. 
.. » Gov. Price Daniel said he will 
ask the legislature for more 
money for water control projects. 


@ The State Insurance Board— 

its eye cocked toward a leg- 
islature expected to be critical 
of the new safe driving insurance 
plan—decided to wait until next 
summer before deciding on wheth- 
er to raise the insurance rates on 
cars. They refused, 2-1, to make 
the safe driving plan optional; it 
is now mandatory. 


Ey Gov. Daniel, Lt. Gov. Ram- 

sey, and Atty. Gen. Wilson 
jointly endorsed the proposed 
constitutional amendment to lift 
the 10% interest limit when the 
legislature passes a new interest- 
ceiling law. Ramsey said the loan 
sharks are “a blot on the fair 
name of Texas.’’ Wilson said the 
amendment is needed for effec- 
tive control of the sharks. 
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Are you smoking more now 


but enjoying it less? 


* 2 


my, 


GIANT AMONG GIANTS. That’s Dick Nolan, 


defensive backfield star of the N. Y. Giants. 
Nolan is a Camel smoker. He’ says he’s bor- 
rowed other brands. But Camel is the cigarette 
he buys for complete smoking satisfaction. 


HAVE A REAL CIGARETTE 
-HAVE ACAMEL 


ENJOYS A CAMEL AFTER A GAME 
You'll enjoy a Camel anytime and 
every time. So, if you're smoking 
more these days, but enjoying it less 
... Change to Camels. 


“BOW” WILLIAMS 


When Your Home 
Policy Expires, 
Check With Us 
About Special 
Savings On Our 
Homeowners’ 


Policy 
GReenwood 2-0545 
624 NORTH LAMAR, AUSTIN 
Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 





RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


The best tobacco makes the best smoke! 




















